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into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant be- 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who {har’d the heptarchy of pow’r. 

His fteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dry den. 

Her. pron. [bejia, pep, in Saxon, flood for their, or of them , 
which at length became the female poffeffive.] 

1. Belonging to a female ; of a (he; of a woman: 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Still 11 ew favourites (he chofe, 

’Till up in arms my paflion rofe, 

And caft away her yoke. Cowley. 

One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith held the fov’reign pow’r ; 

Wond’rous beautiful her face; 

But fo weak and fmall her wit. 

That {he to govern were unfit. 

And fo Sufanna took her place. Cowley. 

2 . The oblique cafe of foe. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her fceptre To fantaftically borne, 

That fear attends Iyer not. Shakefpeare' s Henry V . 

She cannot feem deform’d to me, 

And I would have her feem to others fo. Cowley. 

The moon arofe clad o’er in light, 

With thoufand bars attending on her train ; 

With her they rife, with her ihey fet again. Cowley. 

Should I be left, and thou be loft, the fea. 

That bury’d her I lov’d, fhould bury me. Dryaen. 

Hers, pronoun. This is ufed when it refers to a fubftantive go- 
ing before : as, fuch are her charms, fuch charms are hers. 
This pride of hers , 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakefpeare. 
Thine own unworthinefs, 

Will ft ill that theu art mine not hers confefs. Cowley. 

Somefecret charm did all her a&s attend. 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 

1 bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

Indeed to fave a crown, not hers , but yours. Dryden. 

HE RALD, n.f [herault, French ; herald, German.] 
j. An officer whefe bufinefs it is to regifter genealogies, adjuft 
enfgns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently to carry 
mdTages between princes, and proclaim war and peace; 

May none, whofe flatter’d names honour my book. 

For ftri£l degrees of rank or title look; 

’Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram. 

And Da poet here, no herald am. Ben. Jchnfons Epigrams. 

When time fhall Terve, let but the herald cry, 

And I’ll appear again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ax f ter my death I wifti no other herald , 

No cither fpeaker of my living a&icrns, 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shake/. Hen.VUJ. 

EmbafTadcr of peace, if peace you chufe ; 

Or herald of a war, if you refufe. Dryden' s Ind. Emperor. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald's roll. 

Where thou {halt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

2. A precurfor; a forerunner; a harbinger. 

It is the part of men to Tear and tremble. 

When the rhoft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aflonifti us. Shak. Julius Cafar . 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 
To He'rald v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as an 
herald. A word not ufed. 

/ We are fent 

T o give thee from our royal mafter thanks ; 

Only to hera'd thee into his fight, 

Not pay thee. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Heraldry, n.f. [bcrauldcrie, French, from herald.] 

1. The art or office of a herald. 

I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 

Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

’Twas no falfe heraldry , when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofl who too much knew. Denham. 

2. Blazonry. 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; flie 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cledveland. 

HERB. n.f. [ herbe , French ; herba , Latin.] 

Herbs are thofl plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have no- 
thing woody in them; as grafs and hemlock. Lockc. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old AEfon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

With fweet-fwelling herbs 

Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton . 

Unhappy, from whom ftill conceal’d does lie 
Of herbs and roots the harmlefs luxury. Cowley. 

If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call them 
herbs ; as fage and mint, Watts's Logick. 
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Herb eating animals, which don’t ruminate, have ftron? 
grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Alimenu 

PIerb Chrifl:pher , or Bane-berries, n.f A plant. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, placed orbicularly in f orm 
of a rofe : in its centre arifes the ovary, which becomes a foft 
fruit or berry of an oval fhape, and filled with feeds in a 
double row, which for the moft part adhere together. Miller 

Herbaceous, adj . [from herba, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an herha- 
ceous plant, refembling the water flower-de-luce. Broun 

2. Feeding on vegetables. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food ; the rapacious to catch- 
ing, holding, and tearing their prey ; the herbaceous to gather- 
ing and comminution of vegetables. Derham's Phyf. Theology 

He'rbage. n.f [herbage, French.] 

1 . Herbs colle&ively ; grafs ; pafture; 

Rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow ; 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. Dryden. 
At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with 
herbage , and thronged with animals. Woodward’s Nat. Ulfi. 

2. The tythe and the right of pafture. Amfworth. 

He'rbal. n.f [from herb.] A book containing the names 

and defeription of plants. 

We leave the defeription of plants to herbals, and other 
like books of natural hiftory. Bacon's Natural Hiflory 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Bro. 
As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large herbals are 
ample teftimonies thereof. More's Amid, againjl Athiljm. 
Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants. Baker. 

He'rbalist. n.f. [from herbal.] t A man {killed in herbs. 
Herbalifts have thus diftinguiftied them, naming that the 
male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

He'rbar. n. f. [A word, I believe, only to be found in Spenjer.] 
Herb; plant. 

The roof hereof was arched over head, 

And deck’d with flowers and herbars daintily. Fairy Queen. 

He'rbarist. n.f. \herbatius, from herba, Latin.] One {killed 
in herb?. 

Herbari/ls have exercifed a commendable curiofity in fub- 
dividing plants of the fame denomination* Boyle. 

He was too much fwayed by the opinions then current 
amongft her bar if s, that different colours or multiplicity of 
leaves in the flower were fufficient to conftitute a fpecifick 
difference. Ray on the Creation . 

As to the fuci, their fled hath been diflovered and {hewed 
me firft by an ingenious herbarijl. Derham's Phyf. Theology. 

He'rbei.et. n.f. [ Diminutive of herb, or of herbula , Latin] 
A fmall herb. 

Even fo 

Thefe herbelets {hall, which we upon you ftrow. Shakefp. 

Herbl'scent. adj. [herbefeens, Latm.] Growing into herbs. 

He'rbid, Adj. [herbidus, Latin.] Covered with herbs. 

He'rborist. n.f. [from herb.] One curious in herbs. This 
Teems a miftake for herbarijl. 

A curious herborijl has a plant, whofe flower perilhes in 
about an hour. Bay 

He'rborough. n.f [herberg, German.] Place of temporary 
refidence. Now written Ixirbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the 
cart, took order to have his arms fet up in his laft herborough\ 
laid he was taken and committed upon fufpicion of treafon, 
no witnefs appearing againft him. Ben. Jchnjon's Difcovcries. 

He'rbous. adj. [ herbofus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs. 

He'rbulent. adj. [from herbula.] Containing herbs. Did* 

He'rbwoman. n.f. [ herb and woman.] A woman that fells 

herbs. , 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, ana 
baker; even my herbwoman dunned me as I went along. Ar . 

He'rby. adj. [ftom herb.] Having the nature of herbs. 

No fubftance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herby fubftance. Bacon. 

HERD, n f. [j)eon&, Saxon.] , . t 

1 . A number of beafts together. It is peculiarly applied to d a 
cattle. Flocks and herds are Jheep and oxen or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, . 

Fetching mad bounds. Shake/ Merchant of / trait* 

There find a herd ok heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ftiore. Aactijcn. 

2. A company of men, in contempt or deteftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato {hines, ^ 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden hJ uVC ‘ 
I do not remember where ever God delivered his oiac fpj, 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. c 1 ^ it 

3. It anciently fignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scot an 

is ftill ufed. [feyn b, Saxon,] a flnfe ftill retained in compo' 
fition : as goatherd. 

To Herd. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run in herds or companies. n Am 

Weak women fhould, in danger, herd like deer. Df) ^ 
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It is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to en- 
dear ^ to one another, and make them W together, hke 
fellow- Tailors in a ftorm. 

rf . To affociate. .... . 

Fll herd among his friends, and feem 

One of the number. JMfinsCaf. 

Run to towns, to herd with knaves and tools. 

And undiftinguifh’d pafs among the crowd. Waljh. 

To Herd. v. a. To throw or put into an herd. 

The reft, 

However great we are, honeft and valiant. 

Are herded with the vulgar. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

He'rdgrooM. n.f. [herd and groom.] A keeper of herds. 

But who fhall judge the wager won or loft t 
That {Hall yonder herdgroom , and none other, 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. Spenfer. 

Headman. 7 n. f [herd and man.] One employed in tend- 
He'rdsman. J ing herds: formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herdfnan rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. Sidney. 

And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a herdfnan, if e’er thou 
Thefe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will devife a death cruel for thee Shake f. Winter's Tale. 

Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A fheephook, or have learn’d ought elfe the leaft 
That to the faithful herdriian's art belongs. 

There oft the Indian herdfnan, fhunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

So (lands a Thracian herdfnan with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

The herdfmen, round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 

Dryden' s Virgil's Georgicks. 
When their herdfmen could not agree, they parted by con- 

Locke . 


Milton. 


fent. 


HERE. ' adv . ; [J)eji, Saxon; bier, Dutch.] 

1. In this place. 

Before thy here approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I, upon my frontiers here. 

Keep refidence. Milton. 

Here nature firft begins 

Her fartheft verge. Milton. 

How wretched does Prometheus’ ftate appear. 

While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers here ! Cowley. 

To-day is ours, we have it here. Cowley. 

2. In the prefent ftate. 

Thus fhall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

Bacon's Advice to Viliiers . 

3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 

Then here's for earneft : 

’Tis finiflfd, and the dufk that yet remains 

Is but the native horrour of the wood. Dryden' s K. At thur. 

However, friend, here's to the king, one cries; 

To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 

4. It is often oppofed to there. Difperfedly ; in one place and 
another. 

Good-night: mine eyes do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

■ — ’Tis neither here nor there. Shakefpeare' s Cthello. 

We are come to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, to fee 
thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. Shakefpeare. 

Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore ; 

Poft here for help, fee k there their followers. Daniel. 

I would have in the heath fome thickets made only of fweet 
briar and honey-fuckle, and fome wild vine amongft ; and the 
ground fet with violets ; for thefe are fweet, and profper in the 
fhade; and thefe to be in the heath here and there , not in 
ord Lf’ . _ Bacon's Effays. 

The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, have 
drawn in here and there a Angle profelyte. Govcr. of the Tongue. 

You remember how your city, after the dreadful fire, was 
rebuilt, not prefently, by raffing continued ftreets in any one 
part ; but at firft here a houfe, and there a houfe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons. 

He that rides poft through a country may be able to give 
fome loofe defeription of here a mountain and there a plain, 
here a moiafs and there a river, woodland in One part and 
favanas in another. Locke 

5- Here Teems, in the following paffage, to mean this place.' * 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

J h ° U / l0feft here ' a better where to find * Shakefp. K. Lear . 
ereabouts. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 

bridge hereabQUtS nothin S remarkable, except Auguftus’s 

7 r/ Addifon on Italy. 

Rea fter. adv. [here and after.] J 

J * ln ^ lme to come ; in futurity. 

thanT Worth > r . he is 5 1 will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than him in his own hearing. Shake/ Cymbeline. 
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From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d 

Egypt. ALilton' s P aradife Loft, b. xii. 

Hreafter he from war {hall come. 

And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden . 

2. In a future ftate. 

Herea'fter. n.f. A future ftate. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter , 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato . 

I ftill fhall wait 

Some new hereafter, and a future ftate. Prior. 

HereaY. adv. [here and at. ] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hereof, de- 
manded what this Angularity could mean. Hooker , b. ii. 

Hereby 7 , adv. [here and by.] By this. 

In what eftate the fathers refted, which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. Hooker. 

Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being 
in this defeription no confideration of colours. Ercwn. 

The acquifition of truth is of infinite concernment: here- 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 

Her e'dit able. adj. [hares, Latin.] Whatever may be occu- 
pied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
her edit able, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam’s. Locke. 

Hereditament, n.f. [haredium, Latin.] A law term de- 
noting inheritance, or hereditary eftate. 

HERE'DI FARY. adj. [ h er edit air e, French ; hereditarily, Lat.] 
P ofleffed or claimed by right of inheritance ; deflending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, Shakefpeare 4 . 

Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakefpeare. 

He {hall afeend 

The throne hereditary , and bound his reign 

WTtli earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’ns. Milt. 

f hus while the mute creation downward ber.-d 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with ereefed eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary Ikies. ' Dryden' s Ovidi 

When heroick verfl his youth fhall raife, 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden' s Virgil. 

Hereditarily, adv. [from hereditary.] By inheritance. 
Plerc is another, who thinks one of the greateft crlories of 
his father was to have diftinguiftied and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditarily. Pope tQ g wifu 

Herei'n. adv. [here and in.] In this. 

How highly foever it may pleafe them with words of truth 
to extol fermons, they fliall not herein offend us. Hooker, b. v. 
My beft endeavours fhall be done herein. Shakefpeare. 
bince truths, abfolutely necefiary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, unlefswe be notoriouflV 
wanting to ourfelves, herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
vived into a precedent default in the will. South 

Hereunto, adv. [here and into.] Into this. 

Becaufe the point about which we ftrive is the quality of out- 
laws, our firft entrance hereinto cannot better be made than 
with confideration of the nature of law in general. Hooke*- 

Hereof, adv. [here and of] From this; of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shakefpeare 

Hereo'n. adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we fliould ftriflly inftft hereon, the poffibility mieht fall 
•into qufefhon. Bre-aon’s Vul S ar E,ro»rf, i. vi 

Hereo'ut. adv. [here and out.] 

1 . Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wine, 

Here-out up to the throne of -God did fly. ° Stenher 

2. All the words compounded of here and a prepof.tlon, excepi 

hereafter, are obfolete, or obfolefcent; never ufed in poetrv 
and feldom in profe, by elegant writers, though perhaps n'ot 
unworthy to be retained. 1 

Heremi'tical. adj. [It fhould be written eremitical, from ere- 
mete, of a defart; heremitiqae, French.] Solitary * 

Eatable to a hermit. » 

You defcribe fo well your heremitical ftate of life, that none 
rocL 6 anC1Cnt anchomes could go beyond you for a cave in a 

He'resy. n.f. [Iierefie, French; hcerefis, Latin; 

r;nholrZ t r e ch mendiffereM fr0m that ° f tHe C - h0 >ick 

Herefy prevailed only by a counterfeit {hew of rcafon 
whereby notwtthftanding it becometh invincible, unlefs it be 

Bacon, EJJay 59. 
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